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fortunately, there have been a few parents who have brought
their "normal" children for observation or analysis on purely
prophylactic grounds, the experienced observer has learnt to read
the signs to some extent. It needs, however, a very sensitive
perception to recognize the neurotic child in the earliest stages.
The inherent difficulties are clearly far greater than in the case
of the grown-up, since many things that would mark serious
illness in the case of the adult are entirely normal in the young
child. It is, for instance, quite normal for the young infant to
cry and shout angrily when he cannot get what he wants, to fear
the unknown, to empty his bladder and bowels when it pleases
him, to depend helplessly upon his mother's love and care. These
are the characters of the instinctual life of infancy, and are found
in every child, whether or not he becomes neurotic. The problem
for us is to know how to distinguish at this early age between, for
example, neurotic anxiety and the fear normal to infancy; or,
again, between neurotic defiance, hiding deep anxiety, and
healthy self-assertion. To know in general that it is a matter of
how much and at what age, or of the appropriateness, intensity
an<nbtity of emotion, is one thing; to be able to read the situation
precisely in any given case, is another. In the highly intensive and
sustained observation afforded by the actual analysis of a child,
the diagnosis may be clear enough; but apart from this, and from
the cultivated perceptions which such experience brings, I suggest
that the reading of the less obvious and dramatic signs of ordinary
life is far from easy. Clearly there will always be a general
tendency to overlook the earliest indications and to under-
estimate their seriousness.
But let us go on to another difficulty, one of perhaps even wider
practical import; and that is, that many of the ways of behaviour
in a very young child which would at once suggest the possibility
or even the certainty of neurosis to the more experienced observer
are actually welcomed by the parent and educator as signs of
moral development, or chuckled over as evidences of childish
quaintness and precocity. A pleasing docility, the absence of open
defiance and hostility, particular tidiness, a precise care in folding
and arranging the clothes at bed-time, careful effort not to spill
water when drinking or washing, anxious dislike of soiled hands
or mouth or clothing, solicitude for the return and safety of the
mother or the younger child, meticulous kindness and sensitive
dislike of cruelty to other children or pet animals, ritual attention